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than it was. Efforts at blockade with single de-
tached vessels had failed, owing to the activity of
improvised rams and gun-boats which the Confed-
erates kept up the tributaries. Farragut's object in
trying to take the fleet above Port Hudson was to
shut Vicksburg off from supplies on the river side,
while the army was shutting it off on the land
side.

He needed every available ship for his purpose;
and he now concluded that the Mississippi was not of
too heavy draught to navigate in the river above
New Orleans. She was never meant for such work,
but we were delighted over the opportunity for any
kind of action after the dreary monotony of survey-
ing from our deck the wharves of New Orleans. As
executive officer in charge of the general details of the
ship, I had aimed to make the best of the recess and
overcome the handicap of my youth by my zeal in
training the crew of three hundred men, for whom
I was responsible to the captain in the same way
that the manager of a corporation is responsible to
its president and board of directors. We had devel-
oped the discipline of a regular force, and certainly,
if drill of the guns' crews counted for anything, we
should be correspondingly efficient in battle.

On March 14, 1863, we had anchored off Profit's
Island, which is seven miles below Port Hudson, a
little town that went into history because it hap-
pened to mark a sharp bend in the river running